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ROMAN TEXTILES FROM VINDOLANDA, 
HEXHAM, ENGLAND 


JOHN PETER WILD 


The Roman fort of Vindolanda was founded by 
the governor Agricola in A.D. 79-80 during a 
series of sweeping campaigns that brought al- 
most the whole of northern Britain under Ro- 
man control. Twenty years later a revised policy 
of consolidation and retrenchment left the fort 
as one of the garrison posts on the northern 
frontier-line, the Stanegate.! In A.D. 122 the 
Emperor Hadrian chose a new line, only three 
miles north of Vindolanda, and fortified it with 
a wall, milecastles and turrets (fig. 1). 
Excavations mounted between 1973 and 
1975 by the Vindolanda Trust have brought to 
light several phases of astonishingly well-pre- 
served timber buildings belonging to the pre- 
Hadrianic fort. They were constructed in part 
across a natural hollow in the ground which re- 
mained permanently damp. The moist anaero- 
bic conditions in this feature, coupled with other 
factors which remain to be identified satisfac- 
torily, ensured the survival of an outstanding 


Fig. 1 The site of Vindolanda (triangle) and the line of 
Hadrian’s Wall (dotted) 


cache of organic finds including many writing 
tablets and textiles.? The textiles recovered dur- 
ing the excavations of 1973—5 were published 
in 1977 in the third volume of the Vindolanda 
Excavation Reports and the purpose of the pre- 
sent note is to bring their importance to the at- 
tention of a wider readership.’ 

The Vindolanda material (about 60 sepa- 
rate fabrics, all of wool) constitutes the largest 
extant group of textiles in the western Roman 
provinces. (It is sad that an even larger body of 
material from early Roman rubbish deposits at 
Mainz in the Rhineland was destroyed in the last 
war, and only a limited selection is preserved.*) 
The textiles were all rags, few more than 10cm 
square and many with signs of, considerable 
wear. It is not usually possible to guess from 
what items of clothing or soft furnishing they 
were derived. It seems to me probable, however, 
that they represent a fair cross-section of the 
wool textiles in use in the fort in about A.D. 100. 


FIBRES AND SPINNING 


All the textiles from Vindolanda are of sheep’s 
wool. This imbalance, a result of differential 
survival, is quite normal among archaeological 
textiles from peat-moor conditions.® It is not 
to be taken as proof that the garrison wore no 
linen clothing. Our general knowledge of Ro- 
man clothing, on the contrary, would lead us 
to expect that they did. 

Samples of 56 yarns were submitted for 
examination to Dr M. L. Ryder of the Animal 
Breeding Research Organisation, Edinburgh, 
the leading European authority on early fleece- 
types.° He drew attention to the high propor- 
tion of coarse and hairy wools seen in relation 
to Roman material from elsewhere and iden- 
tified the first true hairy wool to be found in 
a Roman context. The percentage of true fine 
wools (9%) is small. Relatively few fibers were 
completely lacking in pigment, and so the 
sheep from which the Vindolanda textiles 
were derived were probably grey or brown in 
colour, like the Soay and related primitive 
breeds.’ 

The spinsters responsible for the yarns in 
the Vindolanda textiles followed the normal 
western Roman convention of right-hand (Z) 
spinning.’ The weavers, however, recognised 
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Fig.2 Detail of the 2-over-2 diamond twill (no.43) from 
Vindolanda and its rolled hem. The warp runs vertically. 


Fig. 3. Repeat pattern of diamond twill no.43 


the value of combining Z-spun warp-yarn with 
S-spun weft, to produce a specially stable cloth 
with good cover. At Vindolanda 21 out of 22 
diamond twills exhibit this feature, as do 2 of 
the 8 plain weaves and | half-basket weave.° 
S- and Z-spun yarns were also combined in 
the same thread system for pattern effect, a 
technique known to European weavers both 
in the Iron Age and in the Migration period.'° 
At Vindolanda 3 diamond twills have alter- 
nating bands of S- and Z-spun yarns in one 
system, probably the weft in each case. In two 
cases the repeat is of 2 S-spun followed by 2 
Z-spun yarns, as if the weaver were alternating 
balls of yarn. The third piece is more complex, 
and the repeat may not be regular. I know of 
only one other example of this pattern tech- 
nique in the Roman period." 


WEAVE AND FABRIC STRUCTURE 
The Weaves 


The most striking feature of the Vindolanda 
material is the high proportion of 2-over-2 
diamond twills present, just under half of the 
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Fig. 4 Fine diamond twill (no.40) from Vindolanda. 
The piece measures 17cm long. 


Fig. 5 Repeat pattern of diamond twill no.40 


identifiable separate fabrics (figs 2-5). What- 
ever explanation may be advanced for this, it 
does not accord with what we know of the 
general picture of weaving in the north-west 
Roman provinces, where plain weave is dom- 
inant.!? It should be remembered, however, 
that the Vindolanda textiles are an archaeo- 
logically closed group which is—for the Ro- 
man period—of considerable size. It may be 
that our ‘general picture’ is wrong! 

Iron-Age weavers of northern and west- 
ern Europe undoubtedly had the capacity to 
weave diamond twill, but they normally pre- 
ferred plain or herringbone (warp- or weft- 
chevron) twill.!® The best attested pre-Roman 
diamond twills are a piece from Dtirrnberg 
near the Hallstatt saltmines in Austria and 
another from Burton Fleming in East York- 
shire.'* The famous Bronze-Age cloak from 
Gerumberg, normally quoted as the earliest 
diamond twill, is now suspect.!® 

An increasing amount of diamond twill 
was woven in Europe in and after the first 
century A.D., and much has come to light in 
the Roman-Iron-Age bog-finds of Scandina- 


via and North Germany. It has recently been 
suggested that many of the Danish diamond 
twills in which standardisation is demonstrable 
are imports from the Roman provinces; but 
I remain to be convinced of this.!° The popu- 
larisation of diamond twill may be Roman, 
perhaps; but the invention of the weave is ear- 
lier, and the Romans did not have a monopoly 
on its production. A west European bias is 
nevertheless evident; for 2-over-2 diamond 
twill is rarely found in textile collections of any 
date in the eastern Mediterranean.!” 

The bulk of the Vindolanda diamond 
twills are relatively coarse, with yarn counts 
averaging 12 by 12 threads per cm. Only three 
are as fine as 20 by 20 threads per cm. 

The regular use of S-spun and Z-spun 
yarns in opposing thread systems emphasises 
the empirical knowledge of the weavers. Sel- 
vedges on two fragments demonstrate that the 
Z-spun system in each case was the warp. With 
one exception, the repeat patterns of the dia- 
mond twills without selvedges suggest that Z- 
spun yarn was chosen for the warp; for the 
change of weave direction is after an even 
number of Z-spun yarns as a normal practice 
(figs 3, 5) (8, 10, 12, 14 or 16 threads) and 
after an odd number of S-spun yarns (7, 9 or 
11). Marta Hoffmann has argued cogently 
that the even division of warp is related to the 
ancient Icelandic method of tying the hed- 
dles'* and on this showing the Z-spun system 
is more likely to be the warp at Vindolanda. 

Comparatively few diamond twills of Ro- 
man date are ‘well enough preserved for a 
draft of the repeat pattern to be made '° and 
so a search for precise parallels for the Vin- 
dolanda pieces is not very rewarding. The 
homogeneity of the Vindolanda collection is 
highlighted, however, by the number of cur- 
iously irregular twills found at Mainz.?° At 
Vindolanda all twills have full displacement 
and no point repeat. 

The plain 2-over-2 twills from the fort 
number only 8 examples. Two have Z-spun 
yarn in the one system (warp ?) and S-spun 
in the other, while the rest have Z-spun yarns 
throughout. There is no herringbone twill in 
the collection, and, significantly, no 2-over-1 
twill. 

Plain weaves (10) (figs 6-8), basket weave 
(1) and half-basket weaves (8) make up the 
total of structural types. The most interesting 
plain weaves are fragments of 5 girdles with 
close-packed warp and plain selvedges (figs 
7-8). Basket weave and its commoner variant 


Fig. 6 A loosely woven plain weave from Vindolanda 
(no.4). The warp runs vertically. 


Fig. 7 Fragment of a plain-weave girdle from Vindo- 
landa (no.5), with both plain selvedges intact. It is 6.8cm 
wide. 


half-basket weave are easy to parallel in Ro- 
man and earlier contexts.”! 

There are two simple contrasting pattern 
weaves represented at Vindolanda. The first 
is a tapestry-woven band in. a_ half-basket 
weave cloth (identified by weave structure, not 
by any surviving colour distinction). The tap- 
estry weft, closely packed at over 30 threads 
per cm, is weak-spun wool, and its original 
colour would presumably have stood out 
against that of the body of the cloth. Tapestry 
weaving was a distinctively Mediterranean 
technique and is rarely found in the northern 
provinces.”? It can be used to decorate either 
clothing or soft furnishing, and it is the latter 
that seems the most likely application at Vin- 
dolanda. 

The second pattern weave is check cloth 
(vests scutulata), which the Romans regarded 
as an invention of Gallic weavers.** The pat- 
tern in the Vindolanda specimen is based on 
a regular repeat of dark brown and light 
brown yarns. In what I take to be the warp 
the repeat is after 16 yarns, in the weft 20 
yarns. The darker wool was identified by Dr 
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Fig. 8 Detail of the girdle fragment (no.5), showing the 
close-packed Z-spun warp 


Ryder as a hairy medium type, which would 
once have appeared grey. The lighter wool, 
of generalised medium type, was unpig- 
mented. The cloth may have relied for its pat- 
tern effect on these natural shades. 


The Selvedges 


Textile finds from the Roman Empire and 
from beyond its northern, eastern and south- 
ern boundaries exhibit a wide variety of types 
of selvedge; but, although regional prefer- 
ences may be detected, there is no clear di- 
chotomy between (for example) Northern Eu- 
rope and the Near East.** Plain selvedges are 
common. The diamond twill no.48 from Vin- 
dolanda has a plain selvedge and it must be 
an accident of survival that no parallel can yet 
be quoted from the Roman provinces.”° Plain 
selvedges are also carried by the plain-weave 
girdles (fig. 8). 


Roman weavers developed ingenious 
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methods of reinforcing selvedges. The hollow 
selvedge on the diamond twill no.32 from 
Vindolanda can be paralleled among Iron- 
Age and Roman textiles elsewhere.?* The weft 
threads pass l-over-1 among the 8 single 
warp-threads of the ‘tube’. The simpler sel- 
vedge on the basket weave no.14 is con- 
structed in plain weave over 3 outer groups 
of 3 warp-threads each, on the half-basket 
weave no.17 over an inner group of 3 and an 
outer group of 5 warp threads. The check’ 
cloth no.10 is edged by a single group of 6 
warp threads. 


The Nap 


Raising the nap on wool cloth to produce a 
soft finish was a technique of Mediterranean 
fullers introduced into Roman Britain.” A 
number of textiles at Vindolanda clearly once 
had a thick nap, but it was much reduced by 
wear. 


The Faults 


When weaving faults can be distinguished 
from damage in archaeological textiles, there 
is at least a possibility that they may shed light 
on the structure or dressing of the loom. The 
faults noted at Vindolanda, however, are not 
especially revealing. Pairs of threads take the 
place of single threads in either warp or weft 
in three cases. When the heddles were being 
tied for the weaving of the diamond twill 
no.32, the warp threads for the repeat pattern 
were miscounted at one point, but compen- 
sation was made for the mistake in the adja- 
cent group. The weaver of the same fabric 
missed her reverse of weave in the weft di- 
rection, and after an accidental displacement 
continued for a further four shots of weft be- 
fore reversing. 


Stitching 


The stitching visible on several of the Vin- 
dolanda textiles is comparatively crude.”* Hems 
on raw edges are formed by turning back the 
edge of the cloth upon itself twice or three 
times, and securing the roll with simple run- 
ning stitches along the inner edge. This method 
at least had the merit of strength. On one frag- 
ment the whole rolled hem was enclosed in 
overcast stitching, and on another double 
overcast stitching may have been an attempt 
at decoration. The sewing yarn is almost al- 
ways 2-ply, S-twisted from 2 weakly Z-spun 
wool yarns. 


THE SUPPLY OF TEXTILES TO 
VINDOLANDA 


I have already remarked on the apparent 
homogeneity of the wool textiles from Vin- 
dolanda. In itself this may suggest a single 
source for the material. What do other fea- 
tures of the collection reveal about its origin? 

The tapestry weave in no.17 is a tech- 
nique foreign to the European Iron Age; but 
it could have been woven (one might argue) 
in Roman Britain. It is interesting, however, 
to note that the warp in the tapestry band is 
not worked in groups, as it often was by weav- 
ers in the eastern provinces.?® The check cloth 
no.10 was on home ground in Northern Eu- 
rope. 

It is difficult to interpret the significance 
of the large quantity of diamond twill at Vin- 
dolanda, as I have indicated above. The ab- 
sence of 2-over-1 twill and of textiles with S- 
spun yarn in both warp and weft is worth 
mentioning; for both could be expected in a 
Mediterranean textile milieu.*°. 

The wool types represented at Vindo- 
landa range from shortwool and true fine 
wool to hairy wool, and the types appear to- 
gether in the same textiles. The shortwool and 
fine wool point to selective breeding of flocks 
to improve the quality of the fleece—but Iron- 


View of the trench where the textiles were found. 


Agé farmers were probably already adept at 
this.2! While the evidence is not clear cut, it 
seems at least probable that the wool at Vin- 
dolanda came from sheep raised in North 
Britain. 

Taking the points noted above together, 
I feel that a strong case can be made for the 
view that the garrison of Vindolanda drew 
upon local sources for its textiles. There is, I 
think, no question of the soldiers making their 
own textiles or of units hiring their own civil- 
ian weavers.” A standard cash deduction for 
clothing was made from soldiers’ pay, and the 
army therefore took responsibility for supply- 
ing from stock at least the basic uniform. The 
papyrological evidence from Egypt shows that 
this was a formidable task, and the authorities 
went to great lengths to organise a supply net- 
work which reached out to the smallest village 
weaver.*® The Iron-Age population of North 
Britain had a flourishing textile industry be- 
fore the Romans arrived, and after the con- 
quest compulsory purchase of clothing from 
the farms of the border country would have 
been a relatively simple matter.3'! Some sol- 
diers at Vindolanda were nevertheless not sat- 
isfied with their army-issue uniform and wrote 
home for items which included felt leggings 
and even underpants!** 
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